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THE ALDINE. 



Oil lavandiere, charming lavandiere ! 

You talk no English, I no Italian ; 
So we neither will ever feel so queer 

As we might if you understood this rallyin' ; 
But you wring my heart, as you wring that shirt ; 

And a suicide's might be my demeanor, 
Thus cooling love's thirst and healing love's hurt, — 

If that fountain was somewhat deeper and cleaner! 

Tradition has it that this really striking tribute to 
the beauty of the "girl of 
the fountain," has by some 
means got abroad among 
the sisterhood, and has the 
effect of inducing a certain 
additional spruceness in 
costume, and a certain in- 
creased archness of de- 
meanor, threatening the 
most serious results to oth- 
ers of the touring fraternity 
who may chance to be sub- 
jected at once to their art 
of manner, and their art-il- 
lery of dark eyes. " Fore- 
warned is forearmed," how- 
ever, and the annual cross- 
ings of the Alps are not 
likely to be decreased by 
the knowledge of this dan- 
gerous beauty lying in wait 
at the foot. 



had made the most of all his own gifts ; and very 
creditable they were. He could write a little, could 
compose a little music, paint a very decent picture, 
and make an excellent impromptu speech. He was 
called by maiden ladies and those who were par- 
ticular in phrase, "gifted:" the vulgar called him 
" smart," or "clever." 

But Rhadamanthus knew that he was not filled 
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Does God mind the clouds? 
Does he note that this one 
Is glowing in purple. 
While that one is dun ? 
Does he care that another 
Is all rent in seams 
To let down the light 
Of the sun's penciled beams? 

Does God mind the clouds ? 
Do you think he will care 
When that bright scarlet waif 
In the far-western air 
Trembles, shimmers, and fades 
In the clear golden light, 
Till it yields up its soul 
And is lost to the sight ? 

Does God mind the clouds ? 
Does he see that their forms 
Are rent by the whirlwinds 
And torn by the storms ? 
Does he care that the flash 
Of the lightning's red wings 
Should bring terror and wrath 
To such vanishing things ? 

Does God mind the clouds ? 

Living things have his care, 

All the beasts of the field 

And the fowls of the air. 

All the flowers, too, he clothes 

In habiliments proud, 

But do you suppose 

He would care for a cloud ? 

— Fraiicena Gore. 



Prospects of the Cen- 
tennial. —The gathering 
of 1876 at the City of Bro- 
therly Love, as well as the 
collection of articles from 
all nations exhibited there, 
will be among the largest 
yet known since the com- 
mencement of intefnatfon- 
al exhibitions. Most of 
the countries of Europe, 
finding one of their most 
profitable markets in Am- 
erica, will carefully look to 
it that their goods are put 
freely before the collective 
American eye that will 

there be embodied; and it is not within the bounds 
of possibility that the American people will allow any 
of their departments to be bare or unattractive ! 




RHADAMANTHUS' S GENIUS-GARDEN. 

Rhadamanthus Strong had determined that at 
least one of his family should be brilliant and distin- 
guished in some walk of life. Rhadamanthus adored 
greatness. The shadow that fell upon him from the 
form of a distinguished person made him happy. He 



STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 

with the divine fire : he was not at all mistaken as 
to his abilities, and was very modest in regard to 
them. But when he married a very original woman, 
he congratulated himself that between culture and 
taste on one side and originality on the other, they 
might expect in their children genius, or at least 
something that would make a declared mark in the 
world. 

So when his first-born, a boy, appeared, he began 
to hope that he would certainly clutch the honors 
which had not fallen to his father's lot. He studied 



up works on education and the development of the 
natural tendencies; found to his satisfaction that his 
boy Horace had, so far as his early years could show, 
a most excellent disposition to cultivate. 

Then came Minerva, although called Daisy by her 
mother, who declared that Minerva was frightful for 
a baby, but might do later on ; and Rhadamanthus 
saw in her the possibilities of the higher graces in 
life. She should be a fine 
musician, or an authoress 
— a poetess perhaps; and 
her education was also 
carefully guarded, so that 
only the choicest book- 
thoughts of both the living 
and dead should find a 
lodgment in her mind. 

Minerva was beautiful, 
soft-eyed, regular-featured, 
gentle and docile, as the 
fondest parent could wish ; 
and they waited with pleas- 
ant impatience for her com- 
ing to womanhood and de- 
veloping into the brilliant 
woman for whom they had 
fondly hoped. 

There was another child ; 
but this one was rather a 
grief than a hope to Rhada- 
manthus. She was such 
a homely, contrary little 
creature — self-willed, and 
with the most frightful 
phrenological bumps, that 
well nigh drove the father 
to despair. There seemed 
only one thing that her 
father could account for to 
prove that she was his 
child, and that was a spice 
of originality, although he 
was forced to confess that 
it was originality of a cap- 
tious and wayward kind. 
He was obliged to study 
hard over modes and plans 
as to her education, as all 
ordinary methods failed. 
She was at times incorrig- 
ible, and plagued and tor- 
mented mother, father, 
brother, sister and nurse, 
to a degree little short of 
unendurable. However, 
Rhadamanthus concluded 
that " there must be a black 
sheep in every flock," and 
determined to bear with 
the best philosophy possi- 
ble the waywardness and 
want of good qualities in 
this his youngest, by dwel- 
ling on the virtues and 
graces of hjs two elder- 
born. 

Horace grew to man- 
hood, panged his college 
examination easily, took 
his degree, and became a 
lawyer. It was true he was 
not noticed for any partic- 
ular talent ; but he was the 
recipient of the highest en- 
comiums from masters and 
professors, and certainly 
started from his Alma Ma- 
ter well freighted with the 
hopes of this life. Minerva 
proved herself a most ex- 
cellent girl in the seminary 
where she graduated, and 
passed a creditable examination. 

Upon his daughter's coming home, the father in- 
formed her that now he expected her to improve in 
everything that she had begun — that her education 
was not complete, but with proper study and disci- 
pline he was certain that she would become a bril- 
liant woman. ?Ier brother, he remarked, could not 
find a place in the nation's councils (as it was those 
honors he coveted for him) until he grew older; but 
she, with the privilege of her sex as to age, could 
show her capacities at the full, as soon as she was so 
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disposed. Music he had discovered was one of her 
accomplishments ; so Signer Roarini was engaged. 
Hours every day were consumed in the sharpest and 
most ear-piercing musical practice, making the 
house for the time a small pandemonium. 

Minerva, like the docile child she was, yielded full 
obedience, and did very well, — so her teachers de- 
clared. She also began, at her father's request, 
authorship : wrote many pretty little mild, weak, 
goody-goody poems, and some Sunday-school litera- 
ture of the effusively moral and correspondingly 
sleepy sort. But although pleased with her per- 
formance as a musician and her efforts as a writer, 
Rhadamanthus was obliged to confess that they 
lacked that certain something which could indicate 
the possession of truly brilliant qualities. She 
seemed to give much promise, but never quite ful- 
filled it. 

Rhadamanthus grieved. He had set his heart so 
much on this project ! His children in their early 
years had seemed so well fitted for making a career, 
that the disappointment told on him. Horace, too, 
had seemed after his successful start to have lagged 
by the way. He saw many other young men with 
not nearly his natural advantages, outstripping him. 
However, he said very little to him on the subject, 
trusting to time to regulate his abilities and possibly 
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CASTLE OF BLONAY, NEAR CLARENS. 

Increase them. But with Minerva he was more frank 
and outspoken, and confided to her his heartfelt de- 
sire that she would try to win a still higher place in 
that world which she most certainly now adorned but 
never astonished. 

As for the youngest child, "the unfortunately or- 
ganized one," as he was wont to describe her — he 
gave her little thought, only seemed thankful that as 
she grew older she did not develop still more way- 




SIDE-FRONT OF STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 

ward and unpleasant characteristics. He studiously 
did what he believed his duty by her, and tried to 
endure what he could not correct; but he gave her 
no affection, no spontaneous love and admiration to 
fill her growing years, as he had done toward her 
brother and sister. 

All this affected this elfish one very little. It 
seemed most probable that she was not even aware 
of the neglect. She had been called Paulina, and 
this was shortened to Paul ; but with her own pecu- 
liar waywardness and whimsicality, she had insisted 
upon reducing this to " Poll," as much more appro- 
priate to her, and serving as a good contrast, as she 
declared, to the stilted title of her gifted sister 
Minerva, whose poems she laughed at and ridiculed 
most outrageously, and whose music she also wick- 
edly abused. She was certainly not a very delightful 
person in the family, and others than Rhadamanthus 
might have been mortified with her. 

Minerva had reached some twenty-three years and 
Poll some eighteen. Minerva was beautiful, fulfill- 
ing all the promises of her girlhood, with her soft 
eyes, classic profile and graceful figure. Rhadaman- 
thus often looked long and lovingly at her, and 
hoped that time would eventually develop the mind 
even as it had already done with the body. Most 
people thought that she was already perfect, and 
considered the additional desire of her father as a 
slight monomania — a whim or crotchet that would 
cure itself with years and experience. 

Poll, as she called herself, was little, thin, dark — 
almost swarthy, and most elfish and odd in her ap- 
pearance generally. Abrupt and rather fierce in 
manner, short in speech — what she said and did was 
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scarcely noticed in the dislike and repulsion neces- 
sarily created by her style. Her only noticeable fea- 
ture seemed to be a pair of enormous dark, wild- 
looking eyes, that at times had an expression almost 
unnatural, which rather frightened timid people and 
seemed the more extraorclinary in such strong con- 
trast to her soft-eyed sister. 

Poll was left pretty much to her own devices and 
caprices. Her father had satisfied himself that the 
training he had so carefully given the other children 
was entirely thrown away on her ; so she was left to 
the natural result of such a discovery. Her habits 
very largely consisted, since she had reached early 
womanhood, in either locking herself up alone in her 
own room, doing no-one-could-discover-what, — or 
taking long walks, also alone, no-one-knew-where. 
She exercised a strange influence over the family, as 
they had come to understand that she could "take 
care of herself," in spite of all fears or traditions to 
the contrary. Her health was not very strong; and 
the family physician had recommended no restraint 
or coercion, for fear of bad consequences. And so 
she seemed to live a life distinct from the rest, en- 
tering very little into the thoughts or feelings of the 
family, and still an object of care to all, though with 
little expression on the one side or the other. 
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Rhadamanthus was well acquainted and quite 
friendly with the editor of one of the leading maga- 
zines in the city where he resided ; and yet, spite 
of this, and of many attempts to do so, he had never 
succeeded in getting any of Minerva's productions 
accepted in that quarter. The editor had a stereo- 
type way of telling him that although her articles 
were very creditable, still nothing she had done 
quite suited them : but she no doubt would make her 
mark in time, etc. So these,, when published at all, 
were all obliged to grace the humble columns of 
country papers and 
certain periodicals' 
of small note, much 
to his regret and 
not a little to his 
chagrin. 

One day Rhada- 
manthus arrived at 
home very much 
excited ; and after 
tea, when the even- 
ing drew on and 
the lamps were 
lighted, he sum- 
moned his wife and 
daughter to listen , 
to something of im- 
portance which he 
had to relate. He . 
brought out a copy 
of his pet maga- 
zine, just issued, 
and begged . their 
closest attention to 
what he was about . 
to read. This was 
a very short para- 
graph, as follows : 

" We. have the pleas- 
ure of laying before our 
readers, this month,- a 
story certainly blending 
the most absorbing in- 
terest with the exercise 
of a 'briUiant imagina- 
tion, to a degree very 
rarely equaled. We re- 
ceived it with simply the 
announcement that it 
was the first production 
offered for publication, 
of a young lady under 
twenty ; and although 
the personality of the 
writer is at present un- 
known to us, we hope 
and believe that this will 
not be her only contribu- 
tion to the magazine." 

Then came the 
story, which Rhad- 
amanthus read en-, 
thusiastically, and 
which in only a less 
degree command- 
ed the admiration* 
of his auditors. 

When he had fin- 
ished reading, a 
silence fell upon 
the little group, 
ominously sugges- 
tive. Minerva saw 
what was going on 
in her father's 
mind. Her mother 
almost felt sorry- 
that she had heard 
it, as she anticipat- 
ed the remarks that were certainly about to follow. 
And she was right ; for Rhadamanthus spoke to 
Minerva in most pathetic tones, and asked her what 
prevented her from doing likewise. 

Minerva almost always, previously, when thus ap- 
pealed to, had seemed to sympathize with her father, 
and had habitually expressed her wish that she 
could satisfy his desires, and her hope that she might 
yet be able to do so ; but, strange to say, this even- 
ing she seemed indifferent to her father's earnest 
manner, and when he had finished, said : 

" Papa, do you know I have been thinking lately 
very much about my efforts in doing something to 
please you ; and I think I have arrived at the truth 
in the matter. I must tell the truth now, although I 



shall be obliged to make some confessions that will 
pain you. I feel certain that I don't want to be a 
brilliant woman ! I don't care so very much about 
literature or music or the things that excite and cre- 
ate applause in the world. I think that I like them 
reasonably well ; but, please, papa ! " — and here she 
was nearer to laughing than he knew, "can't I be 
allowed to live in this big world, in some little quiet 
corner, undistinguished and unnoticed } Let me say 
that I have tried very hard to satisfy you, papa ; 
and although everybody seems pleased with what I 
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do, I am not what you so fondly hoped and imagined 
— a brilHant woman. Please, papa! " and she came 
and leaned over his arm-chair, where he sat with the 
open magazine still between his fingers, " won't you 
try to be.happy and contented with me, as only your 
child and not a genius ? " 

Rhadamanthus was touched ; and a tear trembled 
in his wife's eye. 

He assured her that she underrated her abilities ; 
that he no doubt had been over-anxious as to her 
productions ; and he begged her to say no more 
about it, as he was always happy and contented with 
what she did. Then he drew her head down to his, 
kissed her, and requested her to play him a few of 
his favorite airs on the piano. 



Poll had flitted through the room once or twice, 
but unnoticed, during the reading of the story and 
the conversation following. Minerva had just fin- 
ished her music ; and her father, still with the maga- 
zine beside him, thanked her very gently. He be- 
gan looking through the rest of the articles, but did 
not seem attracted or interested. His mind ap- 
peared ab-sorbed with the one thought ; and at last 
he opened again to the story which he had just read 
so impressively. 

"See here, wife," he said; "just let me read this 

over again ! " And 
he re-read a por- 
tion of the story. 
" Do you notice the 
subtle wit and ex- 
quisite character- 
description of that.^ 
I declare that it 
seems to me mar- 
velous that this 
should be, as the 
editor says, the 
production of a girl 
less than twenty. 
I can scarcely be- 
lieve it. But if it is 
true, I'd give more 
to know who is 
really the writer, 
than of anything I 
. have seen this 
many years." He 
did not add, what 
the others knew 
that he felt: "Oh, 
lithis had been my 
daughter ! " 

Poll at this mo- 
ment had just come 
into the room, gone 
to the book-case, 
and was taking 
down some books 
that seemed too 
large and bulky for 
her slight figure to 
carry. She turned 
her head, and look- 
ing over her shoul- 
der, said, in her 
usual quick, saucy 
manner : 

" Would you, in- 
deed, most respect- 
ed progenitor.^ If 
I were able to tell 
you, what would 
you give ? " 

But Rhadaman- 
thus frowned, and 
paying no atten- 
tion to her words, 
asked her why she 
could want to load 
herself down with 
so many of those 
books, and what 
she was going to 
do with them. 

" Well you are 
not very polite, I 
must say," she re- 
plied, " to give me 
an answer by ask- 
ing a question. But 
I'll tell you, just to 
oblige. I am going 
to read through a few of these to-night. I have need 
of several notes and references ; besides, I wish to 
compare their styles. And now, having answered 
your question, will you be good enough to notice 
what I said a few moments ago .^/' 

Rhadamanthus stared at this audacity ; but taking 
a hint given in a look by his wife, he said, rather 
kindly • 

"Paul, I really did not catch your question: pray 
repeat it." 

" You said that you would give something to know 
the author of that story you were reading this even- 
ing, which / think is pretty fair, myself, although I 
am afraid it sounds a little like something else that I 
have heard." 
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** Ah yes," said her father, *• I did say so, and so I 
would. I am sure, Paul, I did not know you were at 
all interested in reading ; but the fact is, I know very 
little about you, owing to your peculiar disposition." 

Poll's eyes had been growing wilder and darker as 
he spoke ; and now, with a little hysterical laugh 
and a slight triumph fluttering in her voice, she said : 

*• Well, / wrote that story ; and I have a half dozen 
more of 'em up-stairs, if you think you would like 
'em." And then with her own swift erratic move- 
ment, she dashed out of the room and away up-stairs 
to her mysterious snuggery. 

To say that Rhadamanthus was surprised, is no ex- 
pression for his emotions. He was literally stunned 
as well as upset. But through it all, after he had 
talked the strange affair over with his wife and 
Minerva, came a glow of satisfaction. It was his 
child, after all ; and although unexpected and coming 
in a mpst strange and odd way, the family ^<a;<a? pro- 
duced a " brilliant woman ! " 

It may be interesting to know that while Poll'*went 
on in that erratic course which accompanied her 
career as a distinguished authoress, well known in 
her day, and quite satisfying all her father's fondest 
ambition, — Minerva, now called Daisy by the family, 
having dropped the former name when she aban- 
doned authorship, — became thoroughly appreciated 
by a certain gentleman who was quite content with 
her as a woman, — and that in after years she related 
to her growing children, with great amusement, her 
laborious and misplaced efforts to become, under her 
father's kind but misguided forcing process, a bril- 
liant literary woman. 

Horace never arrived at a seat in Congress, but 
became a very good and successful plodding lawyer, 
much to his father's satisfaction ; the latter having 
eventually changed many of his views of life, and 
among them the belief that genius could be ordered 
beforehand or cultivated like the plants in a kitchen- 
garden. — Kitty Wing, 

O : '' 

TO A PAIR OF HUMMING BIRDS. 

Winged jewels of emerald over my blossoms thrilling, 
Piercing each honeyed heart to find its hidden dew, 

All the ambient air with your murmurous rapture filling; — 
Evil fortune or change never befalleth you. 

Ever returning spring brings ye here again, dear rovers ', 
When my laburnum swingeth its bells of odorous gold. 

Out of the glowing south come back my aerial lovers, 
Back to their lichened nests within the orchard old. 

But where are the birdlings twain so dear to your hearts last sum- 
mer, f 

Blithely for whom ye foraged throughout the live-long day ? 
Fiercely for them assailed each bold intrusive comer, 

Patiently taught the gauze wings to hold their shimmering play ? 

Ah, I know ! One morn, far off in the sunny ether, 

Off darted the shining atoms, grown to their small estate ; 
And cheerful ye gave them up to the care of the great world- 
mother, 
Sought them no more at nightfall, nor mourned them disconso- 
late. 

Teach me your instinct of faith, oh creatures wondrous and beau* 
tiful ! 
What if my nestlings, too, have vanished out of my sight ? 
Shall I alone be cheerless, hopeless and undutiful ? 
Will not the hand that ye trust still cherish my darlings aright ? 

— Mary H,, Field. 



THYRA. . 

It was at the Springs that this transpired. Not 
Saratoga, but a little quiet watering-place which 
people visited, mostly to build up their systems, in- 
stead of reducing them. And yet, there were those 
who came to kill time, or because certain of their set 
were to be here ; and so it usually turned out that 
there was a fair display of beauty, and fashion, and 
folly. Enough to attract the admiration of the ob- 
servant villagers, the feminine portion of which took 
bird's-eye views of it all from the chamber windows 
of the milliner's shop, while the rustic swains lounged 
about the stores and street corners, in as close prox- 
imity as possible to the world-gone-mad. 

For me, I was attending an invalid aunt, who was 
in need of companionship and care, and in this way 
it fell out that I was a spectator at -the show. But 
this is not my story ; and it hardly matters how I was 
there, provided I loan you my lenses while the play 
goes on. 

It was an out-of-the-way town on the lake, where 
these healing waters had happened to break forth. 
A pleasant country, dotted around by brown old 
homesteads, and orchards of delicious fruit. There 



was little opportunity for amusement here, except 
the pleasant walks that nature had furnished. There 
was, of course, the inevitable croquet ground, con- 
taining the solitary Indian tent at one end, where 
were manufactured baskets and other trinkets which 
wfere real works of art. 

The place could boast but two public-houses ; one 
built years ago, when the town was less accessible 
than now, and another which had followed, as a nat- 
ural consequence, the advent of a railroad. This 
latter had a mansard roof, and looked rather preten- 
tious when contrasted with the old-fashioned archi- 
tecture of its rival. My tastes being somewhat pri- 
meval, I leaned toward the latter structure ; but my 
aunt expressed her decision by saying, " If we want 
real comforts, Amanda, we must go where they are 
to be found, and not let our mediaeval tastes^get the 
better of our judgment." ^ 

There were at this time, here, about six hundred 
visitors, two-thirds of whom were at this house. We 
met in the upper saloon and lower saloon ; on the 
galleries, at the springs, in the pleasant walks, and 
on the shore ; and a very motley group we made, in 
one place and another. There were young and old ; 
pale faces and bright ones ; quiet people, and people 
who came for their penny's-worth of pleasure, and 
who meant to have it. I did not expect pleasure at 
all in such a crowded place ; but soon I, too, found 
enjoyment, for Thyra was there. She came with an 
invalid relative, a brother's wife, who called her 
Thyra, and that was all the name I then knew for her. 

It was refreshing of an evening to see her enter 
the robms among overdressed females, with her quiet 
garb and unassuming ways. There were fair faces 
among the groups knotted together there, and Thy- 
ra's you could not call a fair one. Sooner or later, a 
thinking face is apt to get on a few sallow tints, and 
an excellent little thinking cap was Thyra's finely 
shaped head. 

The ladies at first hardly deemed her worthy of 
notice — she assumed so little, and dressed so plainly; 
but within a week, they found they had in her a dan- 
gerous rival. There seemed to be some spell in her 
beautiful brown eyes, somiething subtle in her speech, 
and magnetic in her presence, that the best men 
there paid homage to. And so, the fairest woman at 
the Springs, Miss Desmond, a very brilliant girl, used 
to admiration in all places, I felt sure, seemed to 
think her territory was disputed, and was propor- 
tionably malicious. 

By far the most distinguished man here was George 
Thurston, Esq., who had taken respite at this place, 
perhaps, because he liked the green hills, the shore, 
and the fishing-grounds. But strange to say, George 
Thurston, Esq., did not trouble himself about Thyra, 
while she seemed entirely unconscious of his exist- 
ence. But he allowed himself to be angled for by 
Miss Desmond ; and I was disappointed, for I had 
selected him from the crowd as a truly manly man ; 
and of all the ladies there, Thyra was the one .>vhom 
I had set apart as properly belonging to him. Thyra, 
so broad-minded, and so generous ; incapable of any 
meanness ; and, without beauty, succeeding to be a 
very charming woman. After awhile, though\I set- 
tled myself to accept the position, with the comfort- 
ing conclusion that things usually went wrong in 
this world, but that we only had to be patient to see 
them set right in the next. 

One evening, when about to enter one of the draw- 
ing-rooms, I found Thyra standing alone, and looking 
the proudest woman : I was always "finding some new 
thing about Thyra. The seats were all occupied, so 
many had been wheeled out on the verandas during 
the afternoon. There were no gentlemen in, yet, but 
one of the lesser beaux, whom Miss Desmond had 
accepted in absence of other admirers. He occupied 
a chair at her side, near which Thyra was standing. 
Miss Desmond, who was really too well bred to have 
countenanced such a thing under ordinary circum- 
stances, had yielded to her ungenerous nature, and 
taking the advantage of her rival's uncomfortable 
position, made caustic little speeches, which caused 
the young gentleman to titter, and Thyra to raise her 
proud little head like a princess. Just then, Mr. Thurs- 
ton appeared at my side ; he looked in at the door, 
and comprehending the position, almost instantly 
came forward and placed his hand on the gentleman's 
chair. "You do not observe," he said, "a lady is 
standing;" and half-raising him from it, he placed it 
with a low bow at Thyra's side. She raised her eyes 
to his face, but scarcely bent in acknowledgment. 

Being spectator at the show, as I have before inti- 
mated, I was suited with the play this evening, and 



in a satisfied mood slipped out, and followed the path 
down to the water. It was in one nook and another 
of this pleasant shore that we, Thyra and I, had at 
first and often met. She was something of an artist ; 
and I often sat near, book in hand, while she made 
her sketch. To-night I took my seat on a gnarled 
root of an old elm, and looked out beyond its shad- 
ows on the silvery waters of the lake. I had brought 
the aforesaid satisfaction with me, and I do not doubt 
it helped to enhance the beauty of the spot ; but I 
thought I had never looked upon so lovely a scene 
as this bit of water, tree and rock shadows in the 
moonlight. 

I had not sat long when Thyra passed me, and 
stood down on the white, glistening sand ; and soon 
I saw Mr. Thurston nearing where she stood. She 
made a movement at first, as though she would have 
turned away, and I saw that her eyes were luminous 
as lamps, and her lips were pressed tightly together. 
He, also, seemed greatly moved when he spoke. 

" Thyra," he said, " I saw that in your eyes to-night 
that gave denial to the charge that has weighed me 
down for so many months, and I can now scarcely 
believe that you discarded me for such a man as 
John Lytle." 

"^John Lytle ! " her eyes flashed in^scorn. "Who 
dared slander me ? " 

In a moment he had taken her hand, 

"Then I did see a gleam of the old love in your 
eyes to-night, Thyra ? " 

She turned from him with a gesture of impatience. 

" Love," she repeated. " I have learned to scoff" at 
it. Don't come to me, pray, with the set phrases 
coined for Ida Desmond's ear." 

I had been moving softly away, and further the 
deponent knoweth not. • 

We were to leave next day, and I met Thyra but 
once. It was on the stairs that I gave her a hurried 
farewell. There was a story in her face, and I searched 
for its revealment ; but her tale was caught up quickly 
to herself, and she passed on. I do not know that I 
should have ever been made the wiser, as our paths 
lay so wide apart, — she going back to the rush and 
turmoil of city life, and I keeping quietly to the old 
homestead, — for my aunt did not receive benefit 
from the healing waters ; but a few weeks after our 
return passed quietly away, leaving me, Amanda, her 
favorite niece, all her worldly possessions. But yes- 
terday, at breakfast, the morning paper was brought 
me, and running my eye along its columns, it halted 
at the following notice : " In New York, Nov. 20th, 
by Rev. C. D. Field, Geo. Thurston, Esq., to Miss 
Thyra Heston, both of New York." 

And I finished coffee and muffins with unusual 
relish, and immediately set about revising my former 
theory, that suitability and fitness were celestial en- 
dowments, only to be found in the .abode of the 
gods. — Marie S, Ladd. 
^^ 

THE ELK ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. 

In the picture by W. M. Gary, engraved by Jueng- 
ling, in the present number, an excellent harmony 
is shown between one of the noblest and one of the 
most singular of beasts, and one of the most pecu- 
liar reaches of land on the American continent. The 
scene is the Mauvaises Terras, or " Bad Lands," on 
the Upper Missouri, in Montana; and the animals 
in the foreground are a group of the noble American 
elk, shown in a variety as to sex and age. Scarcely 
any species of deer, in the world, can compare in 
size with the American elk, which approaches very, 
near, to the bulk of an ordinary horse, when full 
grown, while the horns of the male are of extraor- 
dinary length and umbrageousness, and the temper 
of the animal is, to say the least, not to be trusted 
as a specimen of the long enduring and complacent. 
In the present instance, the elks, of which the group 
comprises one old king of the herd, with six subor- 
dinates, have come down from the barren hills of 
the background (really so many elevations of red 
clay, whence the name, " bad lands "), to drink from 
the spring seen in the middle distance; but they 
have found the spring occupied, as shown, by a cer- 
tain number of the endless drove of buffialoes seen 
in the dct of descending the hills ; and the probability 
of the defrauded elks reaching water at any near 
period seems to be considerably narrowed — whence 
the attitudes of surprise, not unmingled witli disgust, 
of the thirsty and eager herd. No animal of the 
American fauna is better worth study than the elk, 
once so common, but now growing so rare and con- 
fined to the wild regions of the far North and West. 



